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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pl seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LET US TRY TO BE HAPPY. 

Let us try to be happy! We may if we will, 

Find some pleasure in life to o’er-balance the ill ; 
There was never an evil, if well understood, 

But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 
If we were but as ready to look to the light 

As we are to sit moping because it is night, 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed, 

That who ¢ries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


Let us try to be happy! Some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we can not forget ; 
There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow, 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow ; 
We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 
To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 
But the deeper our own griefs, the greater our need 
To try to be happy lest other hearts bleed. 


Oh! try to be happy! It is not for long 

We shall cheer on each other by counsel or song ; 
If we make the best use of our time that we may, 

There is much we can do to enliven the way. 
Let us only in earnestness each do our best, 

Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest ; 
Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, 

That who ¢ries to be happy is sure to succeed. 

—Life Illustrated. 


THE TRUE WAY 70 DIE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N 

HE difficulty we have in our enjoyment 
of creation, is, that it comes too close to 
us, attaching itself to us, and encumbering us ; 
and we see that its tendency is to finally swal- 
low up those who deal with it, and sink them 
into the dust of the earth. What we want is to 
become separated from creation in our hearts, 
and surrender it up, and then be able to hold 
it off at a proper distance from us, so that it 
shall not possess us, but we possess it ;—and 
that process, properly speaking, is death. The 
parting of our life from all created good, is 
death, whether it comes in the form commonly 
called death, or by interior alienation and vol- 
untary surrender—the separation is as much a 
reality in one case as the other. This state of 
weaned ascendancy which the believer may 
attain toward creation—holding it at its proper 
distance, and turning back upon it as its pos- 
sessor and not as its subject, has a great ad- 
vantage over the condition of ordinary death. 
If a person, by processes of nature and the 
providence of God, is forcibly wrenched away 
from material good, contrary to his own will, 
the subsequent state of his spirit would not be 
changed at all. He is in a craving attitude to- 
ward creation, and if it could be restored to 
him again he would accept it as he did before 
in a way to be absorbed by it. Whereas, when 
we die by voluntary surrender through faith 
and the grace of God, a change takes place in 
our spirits that precludes creation from ever 
returning upon us injuriously. We are brought 
into a disposition ourselves to be free, and to 

keep created good at a distance from us. 
Christ’s experience and death qualify him to 
be our Savior in this change. His spirit is 
precisely the solvent that is wanted to insinuate 
itself between us and creation and cause us to die 
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to it, ot hold u us vor to it. Reuseieg Christ, 
we get a blessed death. “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world.” By being baptized into the 
death of Christ, we come into a blessed state 
of alienation from creation—a separating ele- 
ment is introduced, the old union and captivity 
is broken, the vital connection is dissolved, we 
stand on creation, and walk above it. 

Death to creation is life to God. “The 
things that are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are unseen are eternal ;” and to die to the 
things that are temporal, is to rise to the pres- 
ence and blessedness of the things that are 
eternal, 

The time must come when this way of dying, 
by voluntary surrender and entering into the 
death of Christ, will be the sufficient and only 
necessary parting from this world, and the old 
gasping way will be abolished. 


WORK AND PLAY. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 
Y no means the least important effect 
which .we hope to realize from the appli- 
cation of resurrection principles to matters of 
every-day life, is, the elevation of labor from 
its present slavish and unattractive condition, in- 
to the character of a pleasure, and an ordinance 
of worship. Physical and mental action, as 
the world goes, is divided into two grand divis- 
ions—labor and recreation, or work and play. 
Of these, the former is considered indispensa- 
ble, but disagreeable and irksome, and to be 
endured only as a necessary evil; while the 
latter, in one form and another, is universally 
sought and desired, by persons of every rank 
and character. 

In considering the subject, the question 
naturally occurs, where, precisely, lies the dis- 
tinction between work and play? where does 
action cease to become tiresome and oppress- 
ive, and become inspiring and attractive? Ex- 
perience suggests that the difference does not 
lie so much in the character of the thing done, 
as in the duration, or continuity of application 
in the case. Thus, a game of ball is a very 
pleasant and agreeable recreation. An hour 
or two spent in this exercise by its lovers, gen- 
erates a healthful and hearty glow, both physic- 
al and mental. Yet who would not esteem it 
as the worst of drudgery, were he condemned 
to play at ball during a life-time? or who 
would not prefer to plough, or plant, or reap, 
or mow, rather than lead a life of such dull 
uniformity ? 

The truth is, the great charm of sport of 
every description, lies in the freedom of change 
which it allows. The best sport grows tire- 
some by constant repetition; and so, on the 
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other hand, the hardest work is made attrac- 
tive by frequent change. §o long as labor is 
carried on in a monotonous routine, so long as 
a single form of action is to occupy the indi- 
vidual for a life-time, till the faculties are stereo- 
typed, and rendered inefficient in other di- 
rections,—so long the curse of oppressive labor 
will remain, and work will be arduous and un- 
attractive. ‘That this is almost universally the 
case, with greater or less modification, need 
hardly be asserted. As.a single example, 
take the numerous class of factory operatives. 
They acquire a high degree of mechanical dex- 
terity in the execution of their peculiar func- 
tion ; but there is no soul in it—it is an inert, 
lifeless affair,—the limbs moving, muscles ex- 
panding and contracting, but the spirit, which 
should be the vitalizing agent, torpid, or active 
only in a different channel. 


But the gospel shows us a brighter side. We 
are persuaded that in the resurrection, all dis- 
tinction between Jabor and sport will be re- 
moved ; and that the same free, joyous spirit 
which prevails in one will pervade the other. 
Communism enables us to realize this truth, to 
some extent, in its practical application to our 
present condition. The frequency of change 
which our organization admits—the easy tran- 
sition from one business to another, the en- 
thusiasm of aggregation, and better still, the 
consciousness of the blessing of God on our 
efforts,—these are fast removing the distinction 
between work and play, and merging them in 
one. We anticipate, at no very remote period, 
the time when the two will be considered in- 
separable—a duality which, once formed and 
cemented by the power of the spirit, and the 
element of brotherly love, can never be dis- 
severed. 


THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 
WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 
{A treatuse by the late ALpHEus Crossy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 





VII. Ln such an indifference to worldly interests, 
to civil and social institutions, and to outward re- 
ligious forms, as an expectation of this kind would 
naturally inspire. 


We have here a proof of the genuineness and 
strength of this expectation, such as mere protes- 
tations could not give. It is no longer a mere 
theory, but has now assumed a practical form, and 
one affecting the dearest interests of life. We 
observe THIS INDIFFERENCE, 


1. In respect to PROPERTY. A similar indiffer- 
ence has been since observed at different times, 
and even very recently, among those who were ex- 
pecting the speedy advent of Christ. 


Acts ii. 40, ** And with many other words did he tes- 
tify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from ¢his un- 
toward generation [from the ruin which will quickly come 
upon this perverse generation]. (41) Then they that 
gladly received his word were baptized: and the same 
day there were added unto them about three thousand 
souls. (42) And they continued steadfastly in the apos- 
tle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers. (43) And fear came upon every soul : 
and many wonders and signs were done by the apostles. 
(44) And all that believed! were togéther, and Aad all 
things common; (45) And sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man had 
need. (46) And they, continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
did eat their meat with gladness, and singleness of 





heart, (47) Praising God, and having favor with all the 
people. And the Lord added to the Church daily such 
as should be saved.” 

Acts iv. ii. 3, “ And the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart, and of one soul: neither said 
any of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own ; but ¢hey had all things in common. (33) 
And with great power gave the apostles witness o! the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace was 
upon them all. (34) Neither was there any among them 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, (35) And laid them down at the apostle’s 
feet : and distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need.” 

2 Tim. ii. 3, ‘‘ Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. (4) No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life; that he 
may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.” 


The course pursued at Jerusalem appears to 
have been followed by results similar to those 
which we have observed in our own times from a 
like course. Great poverty seems to have ensued, 
aggravated no doubt by other causes. Accordingly 
we find great importance attached to contributions 
among the converts in other, even distant, places, 
for “the poor saints at Jerusalem.” These con- 
tributions were made not only on the occasion of 
a “great dearth,” but also subsequently. And is it 
not a striking illustration of the poverty already 
prevailing in Judea, that the contribution at Anti- 
och appears to have been made, not when the 
dearth had come, but in anticipation of the dearth ? 


Acts xi. 27, “And in these days came prophets from 
Jerusalem unto Antioch. (28) And there stood up one 
of them, named Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that 
there should be great dearth throughout all the world: 
which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. (29) 
Then the disciples every man according to his ability, de- 
termined to send relief unto the brethren which dwelt in 
Judea: (30) Which also they did, and sent it to the 
elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” 

Rom. xv. 25, “‘ But now I go unto Jerusalem to minis- 
ter unto the saints. (26) For it hath pleased them of 
Macedonia and Achaia to make a certain contribution 
for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem. (27) It hath 
pleased them verily; and their debtors they are. For 
if the Gentiles have been made partakers ot their spir- 
itual things, their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things.” 


1 Cor. xvi. 1, ‘‘ Now concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches of Gal- 
atia, even so do ye. (2) Upon the first day of the week, 
let every une of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 
(3) And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
unto Jerusalem.” 

Gal. ii. 9, ‘‘ And when James, Cephas and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given 
unto me, they gave to me and Barnabas the right hands 
of fellowship, that we should go unto the heathen, and 
they unto the circumcision. (10) Only they would that 
we should remember the poor [the poor Jewish saints] ; 
the same which I also was forward to do.” 


2. In respect to CONDITION IN LIFE.—Even the 
exciting question of /iberty or slavery became of 
slight moment, when the Savior was so soon to re- 
turn and raise all his saints to a royal diguity. 
Why should the Apostles have wasted their time 
in seeking to break fetters which were so very soon 
to fall off and be succeeded by crowns and sceptres ? 
We have here a satisfactory explanation of the 
course pursued by the Apostles in respect to slav- 
ery, in which so many have found difficulty. 


1 Cor. vii. 20, “‘ Let every man adide in the same call- 
ing wherein he was called. (21) Art thou called being a 
servant? care not for it; but if thou mayest be made 
Sree, use it rather. (22) For he that is called in the 
Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman [afe/euthe- 
ros, freedman]: likewise also he that is called being 
free, is Christ’s servant. (23) Ye are bought with a 
price; be not ye the servants of men. (24) Brethren, 
let every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with 
God. 

Eph. vi. 5, “‘Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your masters according to the flesh, with fear and trem- 
bling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; (6) 
Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers ; but as the ser- 
vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart ; 
(7) With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and 
not to men: (8) Knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free.”’ 

Col. iii, 22, ‘Servants, obey in all things your mas- 
ters according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers ; but in singleness of heart, fearing God : 





(23) And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men; (24) Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritance : for ye serve 
the Lord Christ.” 


1 Pet. ii. 18, “ Servants, be subject to your masters 
with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward. (19) For this is thank-worthy, if a man 
for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrong- 
fully. (20) For what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted 
for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when 
ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God.” 


It need be no longer a stumbling-block, as it 
has been to some, that the Apostle Paul sent back 
a runaway slave to his master. And there is one 
passage in the letter sent with the returned fugi- 
tive, to which the prevalent expectation of the 
speedy coming of Christ to establish his everlast- 
ing kingdom upon the earth affords important il- 
lustration. 


Philemon 15, ‘‘ For perhaps he therefore departed for 
a season, that thou shouldest receive him for ever ; (16) 
Not now as a servant, but above a servant, a-brother 
beloved, especially to me, but how much more unto 
thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord.” 


3. In respect to MARRIAGE.—Even this earliest 
and most sacred institution, so essential, not only 
to the welfare, but even to the very continuance of 
the world that now is, came to be regarded by the 
ardent Apostle Paul as a serious obstacle to a 
proper preparation for the speedy appreach of ‘the 
world that was tocome. We find, in v. 29 of the 
following extract, a key to his views, which without 
such a key might seem quite inexplicable, if not 
absurd. 


1 Cor. vii. 1, “* Now concerning the things whereof ye 
wrote unto me: It is good for a man net to touch a 
woman. .... (7) For I would that all men were even as 
I myself. But every man hath his proper gift of God, 
one after this manner, and another after that. (8) I say 
therefore to the unmarried and widows, It is good for 
them if they abide even as I. (9) But if they can not 
contain, let them marry: for it is better to marry than 
to burn. [10] And unto the married I command, yet 
not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from ‘her 
husband : [12] But and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband: and let not 
the husband put away his wife. [12] But to the rest 
speak I, not the Lord, If any brother hath a wife that 
believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, fet 
him not put her away. [13] And the woman which ‘hath 
an husband that believeth not, and he ‘be pleased to 
dwell with her, let her-not leave-him. [14] For the un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the wife, andthe un- 
believing wife is sanctified by the husband: else were 

our children unclean ; but now are theyholy. [15] But 
if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or 
a sister is not under bondage in such cases; but God 
hath called us to peace. [16] For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how 
knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife ? 
[17] But as God hath distributed to every man, as the 
the Lord hath called every one, so let him watk. And 
so ordain I all the churches. ....{24] Brethren, tet 
every man, wherein he is called, therein abide with God. 

“*[25] Now concerning virgins, I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment as one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. [26] 1 
suppose therefore that this is good for the present dis- 
tress ; I say, that itis good for a man so to be. [27] 
Art thou nd unto a wife? seek not to be loosed. 
Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. (28) But 
and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned: and if a virgin 
marry, she hath not sinned. Nevertheless, such shall 
have trouble in the flesh; but I spare you. (29) But 
this I say, brethren, Zhe time is short. It remaineth, 
that both they that have wives, be as though they had 
none; (30) And they that weep, as though they wept 
not ; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; 
and they that buy, as though they passessed not; (31) 
And they that use this world, as not abusing it. or 
the fashion of this world passeth away. (32) But 7 
would have you without carefulness. He thet is un- 
married, careth for the things that belong to the Lord, 
how he may please the Lord. (33) But he that is mar- 
ried, careth for the things that are of the world, how he 
may please his wife. [34] ‘There is difference also be- 
tween a wife and a virgin. The unmarried woman 
careth for the things of the Lord, that she may be holy, 
both in body and in spirit: but she that is married, 
careth for the things of the world, how she may please 
her husband. [35] And this I speak for your own 
profit; not that I may cast a svare upon you, but for 
that which is comely, and ¢hat ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction. 36. But if any man think 
that he behaveth himself uncomely toward his virgin, if 
she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, let 
him do what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. 
37. Nevertheless, he that standeth steadfast in his 


heart, having no necessity, but hath power over his own 
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will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will keep 
his virgin, doeth well. 38. So then he that giveth her 
in marriage doeth well; but he that giveth not in mar- 
riage doeth better. 39. The wife is bound by the law 
as long as her husband liveth; but if her husband be 
dead, she is at liberty to be married to whom she will ; 
only in the Lord. 40. But she is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment: and I think also that I have 
the Spirit of God.” 


MEDICAL NOTES. 





HYDROPHOBIA—MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINATION 
IN THE CASE OF MCCORMICK. 


To case of hydrophobia under examination 
by Prof. Hammond and others, mentioned in 
the CrrRcULAR of July 6th, promises to be one of 
great value in clearing up the pathological mysteries 
of this disease which have so long baffled the medi- 
cal world. The 7rzbune of July 1st contains the 
result of the first series of microscopical examina- 
tions by Prof. Hammond, with a wood-cut illustra- 
ting the lesions produced by the poison of hydro- 
phobia. To make the subject clear to non-profes- 
sional readers I will begin by explaining a few of 
the anatomical terms used as far as is possible 
without the aid of illustrations. Deep within the 
base of the brain, at, and above the point known as 
the “nape” of the neck, where the spinal cord 
meets and is joined to the great mass of the brain, 
is a large nerve-center or ganglion called the MZed- 
ulla oblongata, a name which simply means the 
oblong pith or marrow of the brain. It is also 
called the “‘ vital knot,” from the fact that it is so 
essential to life. This “ vital knot” or ganglion 
presides over or controls respiration. You may re- 
move or destroy every other part of the brain, all 
the ganglions controlling the senses ; seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling ; you may remove every thing from 
the cranial cavity, excepting the medulla oblongata 
and the animal still lives because it still breathes. 
Remove or pierce the “ vital knot” and the animal 
instantly loses its sense of want of air and stops 
breathing. 

The way in which this part of the brain controls 
respiration is thus explained by modern physiolo- 
gists: Starting out from each side of the medulla 
oblongata are several pairs of nerves, the most im- 
portant of which are called the pneumogastric, and 
the spinal accessory. These nerves pass out from 
the center of the “vital knot,” thence down the 
neck and are distributed to the throat, lungs, heart, 
stomach, diaphragm and all the muscles of the 
neck and chest which assist in and create the act of 
breathing. The pneumogastric is the most impor- 
tant, and is, as the name implies, the nerve which 
is distributed to the lungs and stomach. The act 
of breathing consists in an irritation of the general 
nervous system by the want of air in the blood, or 
the presence of carbonic acid. This sense of irri- 
tation is conveyed to the medulla oblongata and a 
reflex action is the result. The irritation of the 
medulla oblongata through the general nervous 
system is transferred, as it were, back again to the 
lungs and muscles of the chest and throat through 
the pneumogastric, phrenic and spinal accessory 
nerves. This causes an expansion of the lungs 
and chest which allows an influx of fresh air and 
the expulsion of the carbonic acid which caused 
the first irritation of the nervous system through- 
out the body. This irritation is so very slight that 
under ordinary circumstances we do not notice it ; 
day and night, sleeping or waking, year after year 
this gentle action and reaction takes place, never 
stopping and never tiring until the “ vital knot” 
loses its power and stops the action. But let 
something interfere with, or interrupt this response 
of the irritated nerves, and what distress at once 
occurs, and if not immediately relieved, by what 
agony and convulsive struggles is the pent-up pow- 
er of the medulla oblongata indicated! The whole 
muscular system is called into action to help over- 








come the obstruction, and the heaving chest and 
anxious glare of the eyes only too truly speak of 
the mortal distress. 

Reasoning from the fact that one of the most 
prominent symptoms in hydrophobia is the convul- 
sive action of the respiratory muscles of the chest 
and throat, Prof. Hammond predicted in the case 
of McCormick that a microscopical examination 
would reveal a diseased state of the medulla oblon- 
gata. A section of this nerve-center was examined 
soon after the autopsy, and the Professor’s diagno- 
sis was found to be true. The roots of the pneu- 
mogastric nerves on each side of the medulla ob- 
longata were congested, with here and there spots 
of extravasated blood, indicating a rupture of blood- 
vessels, causing a pressure upon the “ vital knot.” 
Although the entire brain seemed to be affected to 
a greater or less degree, the apparently vital injury 
was right here at the center of organic life. With 
the poisoned blood acting directly on the impor- 
tant ganglion, causing actual lesion of the nerve 
tissue, together with an increasing pressure, it is 
not to be wondered at that the unfortunate patient 
should expire amid the most terrific convulsions 
with which the human system is afflicted. Further 
investigations may reveal other important facts in 
regard to the seat of this disease, but this one thing 
is pretty clearly demonstrated ; that the virus from 
arabid dog or other animal when taken into the 
circulation will produce certain morbid changes in 
the brain and nerve centers, especially of the med- 
ulla oblongata, causing the most violent spasm of 
the muscles of respiration and deglutition, and, 
invariably resulting in death. 

But now we come to the most astounding fact of 
all in this most interesting case. It is claimed by 
those who seem to know what they are talking 
about, and their statements are confirmed by medi- 
cal men of known integrity, that the dog by whom 
McCormick was bitten, zs wot, and has not been 
mad atall! Upon hearing this fact announced, 
Drs. Cross and Hamilton made a special investiga- 
tion of the case, and found that the statement was 
true. The dog belongs toa respectable family in 
the city living near the place where McCormick 
was bitten, and is regarded as quite a household 
pet and treated accordingly ; lives with the family, 
plays with the children, and is evidently considered 
by them as an inoffensive animal. 

That McCormick died of hydrophobia in its most 
violent form there is not a shadow of doubt, and 
it appears to be equally true that the dog from 
which he took the virus did not then or since show 
any signs of this disease. The only rational ex- 
planation of the case then left to us is, that a pecul- 
iar poison is sometimes contained in the saliva of 
animals belonging to the canine and feline families, 
the injection of which into the circulation of man 
or other animals will often produce the disease 
known as vadies canina and from one of its promi- 
ent symptoms, hydrophobia. This disease is 
not communicable except by the species in which it 
originates, the best medical writers agreeing that 
there is no authenticated case of the disease 
having been communicated from one human being 
to another. That different animals do secrete a 
poisonous saliva, or possess poison glands in the 
mouth as in the case of serpents, is a well estab- 
lished fact; and in this connection it may be well 
to call attention to an article in the American 
Fournal of Science for May, by Rev. H. C. Hovey 
on the subject of Rabies mephitica, or a species of 
hydrophobia caused by the bite of the common 
skunk, Mephitis mephitica. Froma series of care- 
fully-collected facts, by U. S. army surgeons and 
others, he shows quite conclusively that the bite of 
the skunk isalmost sure to produce a disease closely 
resembling hydrophobia in many of its symptoms, 
and quite as fatal as the latter disease. The spasms 
are not so violent as in hydrophobia, and are more 





readily controlled by medical treatment, but where 
there is no preventive treatment adopted, the result 
is death in every case. Assuming then the truth 
of the generalization in regard to the liability to 
poisonous infection from the bite of the Canide 
Felide, and Mustelidz, our only safety lies in 
prompt cauterization of a wound inflicted by any 
one of these animals. This course will undoubt- 
edly prevent the access of the disease in the lower 
animals, but in the case of man we have another 
factor to take into account, and one too which in 
the minds of many threatens to overthrow all theo- 
ries based on the idea of a specific poison from any 
animal, dog, cat, wolf or skunk. There are many 
medical men who roundly assert that there is no 
such disease as Radies canina in man, as the result 
of the bite of a dog or of any other animal ; that 
all these so-called cases of hydrophobia are nothing 
but the result of morbid imagination wrought up 
to such a degree of intensity as to cause the most 
violent spasms of the nerves and muscles, causing 
death by exhaustion. That if the sense of fear 
could be wholly eliminated, there would be no hy- 
drophobia. A recent case in New York city would 
seem ina measure to confirm this theory. Soon 
after the case of McCormick was published in the 
papers, a man by the name of Entwhistle who had 
been bitten by a dog several weeks previously, sud- 
denly became convinced that he was going to have 
the hydrophobia. His friends tried to laugh him 
out of the notion, but the man persisted in his tes- 
timony and watching for symptoms, sure enough 
they began to appear, slight at first but quite enough 
to convince him that his fears were to be fully re- 
alized. He was taken to Bellevue hospital and al- 
though his symptoms were wo¢ those of genuine 
hydrophobia, and the doctors did their very best to 
convince him of his folly, the man clung to his 
illusion and actually died from convulsions resem- 
bling those of hydrophobia. It is possible that the 
man was actually a victim of Radies canina, yet the 
whole history of the affair, including the post mor- 
tem examination by Prof. Hammond, showed that 
it was not hydrophobia, except as the man’s imagi- 
nation produced a set of symptoms of a rabid 
character. Up to the time he heard of the case of 
McCormick he had not thought of his own danger, 
and under. ordinary circumstances would probably 
have laughed at the idea of hydrophobia. But on 
the instant of his hearing of a fatal case, he was 
seized as it were by a mental or spiritual control 
which held him in an inexorable grasp until it killed 
him. 

We shall look with interest for farther develop- 
ments in this case under examination by the New 
York doctors, but we are forced to confess that we 
have little expectation of getting a clear under- 
standing of a disease which works so powerfully on 
the mind and even seems in many cases to be pri 
marily a mental disease, by microscopical examina 
tion or by the dissection of the pathological anato- 
mists. G. E. C. 


Frozen Hawk's Eggs.—The following incident, 
shows the extreme cold which the eggs of Hawks 
will endure without injury: After the heavy fall of 
snow last spring which interrupted so many birds in 
the construction of their nests, and forced such timid 
creatures as the hermit thrush from their woody 
retreats to our door steps for crumbs, I went to 
the swamp to look after a hawk’s nest which I had 
previously found. Upon climbing the tree, I found 
the nest and three eggs entirely covered with snow 
and ice, to a depth of over six inches. They had 
been thus covered three days. The eggs were en- 
tirely surrounded by a coat of ice about one half 
of an inch thick. I carried them home as worth- 
less, and laid them in a moderately warm place. 
After a week or ten days, while blowing some other 
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eggs of the same kind, I blew the frozen eggs for 

an experiment, and found them to be just as good 

as those which had been laid after the snow-storm. 
C. A. B. 
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There is a sharp contest going on between the 
press—especially what is called the “ independent 
press”—and the politicians. This is a good sign ; 
for the press, so far as it is honest, represents free 
criticism and free criticism is the thing most needed 
to bring purity and inspiration into public affairs. 
The career of the press for the last year or two 
in exposing the rings, briberies and mercenary in- 
trigues of the politicians, has been more thorough 
than any thing heretofore attempted in that line. 
Undoubtedly the press itself needs purifying and 
lifting up by the very weapons of criticism which 
it brings to bear upon the politicians and the Gov- 
ernment. It sometimes makes bad mistakes; but 
after all it is apparent that the best class of “ in- 
dependent journalism ” is in advance of legislatures 
and politicians, and in bringing the latter to the 
bar of public opinion and to the open sunshine of 
truth and exposure, it is doing good service for the 
progress of mankind. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 





‘“*T believe nothing unless it is proved.”’—Hammond. 
HE above quotation from a late lecture by 
Prof. Hammond well illustrates the attitude 
of scientific men of the day upon all subjects, reli- 
gious as well as scientific. “ Believe nothing un- 
less it is proved.” ‘ Believe only when you can’t 
help it.” “ Seeing is believing,” etc. 

With this position and doctrine we should feel 
little inclined to quarrel if its devotees were equally 
fair and candid towards a// departments of knowl- 
edge ; if they were as ready to accept the conclu- 
sions of others upon subjects with which they are 
unfamiliar as they are those of their own teachers 
and experimenters. It is because they are so ready 
to accept the facts and theories of their fellow-sci- 
entists without hesitation or doubt when they know 
the investigator to be honest, and reject the facts 
and theories of honest men in matters religious or 
spiritual, even when the evidence or proof is equally 
as good in the one case as the other, that we find 
fault. If men of science, (so called) would but 
recollect that their own foundations are, at best, but 
speculation and theory, would they not be more 
liberal toward what they term “ unscientific men 
and theories?” All will admit that the growth of 
scientific knowledge during the past century has 
been enormous. It is just one hundred years ago 
that Dr. Priestley made his famous discovery of 
oxygen; a discovery which produced a complete 
revolution in the department of chemistry and al- 
lied subjects. New discoveries followed one an- 
other in rapid succession until the accumulation of 
facts and theories of chemical philosophy has be- 
come something colossal. And yet, upon what 
does it allstand? Nothing—buta theory! As far 
as actually knowing or proving is concerned, the 
whole system of modern chemistry, chemical phys- 
ics and allied studies, stands on an unproved theo- 
ry ; a very probable theory, we admit, but yet as 
far from being actually proved as is the existence 
of a God or the immortality of the soul. 

Science says the existence of a God can not be 
demonstrated. Very well; can science prove the 
truth of the atomic and molecular theories? Sci- 





ence says that the immortality of the soul 
is a myth and the efficacy of prayer a humbug. 
Can science prove the existence of heat, light, 
electricity, or any of the so-called impondera- 
ble agents? Can science demonstrate in the slight- 
est degree the causes of disease, the effect of medi- 
cine, or the action of mind upon matter? Science 
scoffs at the facts of modern Spiritualism and at 
the existence of spirits any way. Can science ex- 
plain or prove the theory of gravitation? the theo- 
ry of light-waves, or of the colors of the rainbow? 
The atomic theory of Dalton, which forms the basis 
of modern chemistry, sustains a wonderful system 
of human reasoning, human skill and human indus- 
try. And yet one of its best and soundest advo- 
cates, a man who thoroughly understands and ap- 
preciates the exceeding beauty and completeness of 
this system, thus admits the unstable, the unproved 
character of its foundation: 

“ Our theory I grant may be all wrong, and there 
may be no such thing as molecules ; but then the 
philosophy of every science assumes similar funda- 
mental principles, of which the only proof it can 
offer is a certain harmony with observed facts. So 
itis with our science. The ‘ New Chemistry’ as- 
sumes as its fundamental postulate that the magni- 
tudes we call molecules are realities ; but this is 
the only postulate. Grant the postulate, and you 
will find that all the rest follows as a necessary de- 
duction. Deny it and the ‘New Chemistry’ can 
have no meaning for you, and it is not worth your 
while to pursue the subject further.”— Zhe “Mew 
Chemistry,” by Fosiah P. Cooke, Fr. 

We believe in the existence of a God, in the 
efficacy of prayer, the immortality of the soul, and 
in spirit communication. Upon no other hypothe- 
ses can we account for, or harmonize the mass of 
facts and experience which have for ages been ac- 
cumulating and growing in the world, until to those 
who w// see, it out-shines the most dazzling develop- 
ments of modern chemistry or any of the so-called 
physical sciences. Grant these postulates and we 
see the universe in harmony with its Creator. Deny 
them and life is a failure, and the universe a humbug. 


MUSCULAR STUDENTS. 





eign colleges of these United States have long 
been a source of pride to the nation, especial- 
ly such old, orthodox, extra-respectable colleges as 
Yale, Harvard and Dartmouth. For manyadecade 
large classes of students have annually flocked to 
these liberally-endowed temples of knowledge, to 
avail themselves of the course of instruction marked 
out by the combined wisdom of the faculty, the 
object being to put the pupils into the best possi- 
ble conditions for fighting the battles of life. The 
fundamental idea that the wise professors took care 
of the morals of the students as well as of their 
mental culture, has done much to strengthen the 
college system in the popular estimation. Prayers 
and religious services in chapel every morning, at 
which attendance was compulsory, started the stu- 
dent on his daily routine in the manner best calcula- 
ted to check any of the wildnesses which large 
assemblies of young men are so apt to generate. 
The old-time idea was that a college should turn 
out good, sound scholars, and that those scholars 
should be sober, responsible, moral men. 

But we live, as we are fond of thinking and say- 
ing, in an age of progress. We are bound to keep 
“up with the times ;” and it would seem that the 
faculty of the colleges are no less abandoned to 
this policy than are the leading men of our day in 
politics, finance, or diplomacy. Artemus Ward 
brought out the idea when he addressed his theatrical 
partner thus: “Says I, Billson, you hain’t got a 
well-balanced mind. Says he, Yes I have old hoss- 
fly, yes I have. I have a mind, says he, that bal- 
ances in any direction that the public rekires. 
That’s wot I calls a well-balanced mind.” We 
should hesitate to credit the faculty of our leading 





colleges with so perfect a mental equilibrium as 
this, were it not for the attitude they are taking in 
regard to such manly sports as boating and base- 
ball. These sports have served an excellent pur- 
pose in years gone by, as healthy recreations for 
the students; but of late years the popular excite- 
ment has been such as to erect them into glorious 
professions. We have now our professional base- 
ball clubs and oarsmen, who support themselves 
by their winnings, just as the professional pugilist 
and horse-jockey have long done by theirs. And, 
wonderful to tell, the college students, catching the 
mania, are eager to imitate their less intellectual 
models and train as do the pugilist and race-horse ; 
and the college authorities look very complacently 
on the muscular crews who have won a prize in the 
regatta at Saratoga, albeit at a vast neglect of their 
classics and mathematics. The boat-clubs have an 
exceedingly pleasant time at that hospitable water- 
ing place, where the hotel accommodations are 
excellent, the manners of the people are “ Frenchy” 
and easy, and where at least one muscular ex-con- 
gressman cordially devotes his gorgeous saloons to 
the use of such as would amuse themselves with 
the innocent games of faro and roulette, showing 
clearly to what a pinnacle of success a man may 
rise in this world on a purely muscular basis. The 
young men enjoy themselves, and the college which 
has the best stroke-oar is the most popular. 

Now that we have abandoned old ideas and are 
started on the right course, the guides and teachers 
of society and the instructors of youth have only 
to urge forward and we shall be sure to arrive 
eventually at a happy civilization like that of the time 
when the immortals were not ashamed to mix with 
men, and when Telamonian Ajax was a god-like 
hero, because he could smash his enemy’s head 
with a bigger stone than any other man could lift! 

F. W. S. 


A DIFFERENCE. 





66 OW dreadful it must be to have children that 


don’t know who their fathers and mothers 
are !”’ exclaimed a visitor to us the otherday. Appar- 
ently we did not take the hint, only answering quietly, 
“Yes, we should think so, though we have never 
happened to live where children were so unfortu- 
nate.” A little nonplussed looked our visitor. We 
were tempted to amplify on the text furnished ; 
but didn’t. The truth is, when people come here 
and gasp with horror over our domestic arrange- 
ments as regards our children, we don’t see the 
point. To be sure, every one, after personal ob- 
servation, goes away greatly mollified, if not con- 
verted; but what puzzles us is their predisposition 
to be horrified. Take this one point of the re- 
lations between parents and children, and compare 
our Community family (a microcosm of what the 
world will be when it is one great Community 
family), with some of the well-accepted institutions 
of common society. 

There is the orphan asylum. We well remember 
the heart-ache we had after hearing a visitor’s de- 
scription of some of these institutions. Rooms 
crowded with little cribs whose tiny occupants have 
to be kept stupified with narcotic syrups, so scant 
is the personal care possible to bestow on them in- 
dividually. Perhaps they are taken up three or at 
most four times a day, and fed. A dull, unvarying 
routine. Said a matron to a lady admiring a pretty 
babe, and talking of adopting it, ‘“ You had better 
take it now, ma’am ; they don’t live long after they 
come here.” What a confession! The older 
children developed from the discipline, wear a 
placid and uncomplaining countenance—eye and 
feature devoid of the eager outlook of soul which 
is the charm of child-life. There is no criticism 
of the managers of these institutions. The exi- 
gencies of society are such they can do no bet- 
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ter. But to us who consider a babe a coveted 
blessing, its newly-budding life, with all its idiosyn- 
cracies, to be respected and studied and guided 
aright, the idea of bringing up children in droves 
by hirelings, is agonizing. We certainly do not 
covet the membership of a society so poorly organ- 
ized as to the outlook of the future citizen. Yet 
what better can be expected of a body that bears 
more children than it can take good care of? Its 
blessings will surely be most unequally distributed 
among its unfortunate progeny ; and, like those of 
the “old woman who lived in a shoe,” few will get 
their bread and broth together, and many, alas! 
will take to their nightly couch (if they have one) 
nothing better to digest than a day’s misfortune. 
Again; a kindly-faced, matronly English woman, 
who called here last week, told us of the “ Vurs- 
lings” of London. These are rooms where poor 
women are allowed to leave their babies during the 
day while they go out to work. They are not 
obliged to pay for the privilege, the only require- 
ment being that the infant is clean, neatly clad, 
with extra clothes enough for the day. Rich 
ladies are interested in maintaining these institu- 
tions, and small armies of nurses are hired to tend 
the babies, who are really well taken care of. And 
sO many a poor mother, washer-woman, char-wo- 
man, cook, or what not, widowed, or whose hus- 
band burdens her with children he can not support, 
is enabled as opportunity offers, to go out as a day- 
laborer and keep the wolf from the door. Babies 
are brought here often at two months old, to stay 
through the whole of the working day. Though 
not weaned, of course while here they have the 
bottle, their mothers nursing them nights. When 
able, they themselves bring the milk for their babe. 
Mrs. H.s’ description of these ‘ Nurslings ” 
was very favorable. We could not but honor the 
benevolence of these rich ladies who in so practi- 
cal a manner relieved the necessities of their lowly 
sisters. Still, on a broad view, we were far from 
fascinated by this other glimpse of some of the 
workings of ordinary society. We were sad, think- 
ing of the newly-made mothers, obliged to part 
with their infants and labor beyond their strength. 
No such necessities in our microcosm. No or- 
phans, no foundlings, no forcing of undue labor 
on the pregnant and nursing woman. O! blind 
worshipers of a disorganized society, how can you 
give such unmeasured praise while ome of your 
body, however lowly, is cared for less than you! 
And yet many of our visitors think that we of the 
younger generation stay at the Community merely 
because we were brought here by our parents when 
infants, and have grown up to consider it our home, 
knowing of none better. ’Tis true we know of none 
better; but not ignorantly do we so conclude. 
We have ample opportunity to observe and reflect 
and make our own deductions. The visitors daily 
passing in and out of our parlors, chatting care- 
lessly, questioning inquisitively, little reck how 
true a view we get of the world and worldliness. 
They would be amazed if they could read our 
thoughts and see how constantly we are comparing 
worldly society to its disfavor with communistic. 
Its glitter and show do not deceive us. Daily, 
with glad loyalty, we turn from the Christianity of 
the world and its refined selfishness to the faith 
that fills our hearts with the enthusiasm of divine 
love, making again possible the miracle of 
Pentecost. A. E. H. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. . 
—Our last meal of strawberries July 13th. We 
have harvested this year from our two and one- 
fourth acres but 4,942 quarts—154 bushels. This 
yield our horticulturists consider as about one-third 
of our usual, crop! owing almost entirely to the 
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}open winter. Though not many of the plants set 
out last year were killed, they were so much dam- 
aged that they sent out but few fruit stems. But 
‘as the strawberries disappear, the fast-ripening 
raspberries come to supply their place. 

—The Hardware-department after two week’s 
vacation, and the Silk-department after one week’s 
respite are again at work and full of business. The 
frequent rains we have had this summer have fur- 
nished them thus far with abundant water-power. 


—H. R. Perry has just returned from a business 
trip to Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, etc., and re- 
ports good success, with a prospect of a brisk trade 
this fall. At Pittsburgh he sold two car-loads of 
our preserved fruits and vegetables, for delivery at 
the close of the season. He says our goods are 
constantly gaining in reputation. He also exam- 
ined with interest the new bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi river at St. Louis. It isnot a suspension- 
bridge but is built on heavy butments and piers 
of masonry. It has three main arches or spans ; 
one of 520 feet, the other two of 502 feet each. 
The hoops or arches themselves are of round steel 
cylinders, two feet in diameter, screwed together at 
the ends so as to make one continuous rod or bar, 
and these supported by a net-work of iron trestle 
above. Although the river is only about one-third 
of a mile wide at that point, the bridge is much 
longer, having a considerable incline at each 
end to raise it to the necessary height of ninety 
feet over the water, thus allowing steamboats to 
pass under each of the main arches. It has a 
double track, and on the roof or deck a carriage- 
way wide enough for four omnibuses abreast, and 
a walk twelve feet wide on each side for foot pas- 
sengers. The bridge has been four years in build- 
ing, and cost $9.000.000. The toll is only five 
cents for feot passengers, and twenty cents fora 
horse and carriage. On the 4th of July when the 
bridge was formally opened. the Common Council 
of St. Louis declined a proposal made by a stran- 
ger, to jump from the highest point of the bridge in- 
to the river for the sum of $250, with the 
additional inducement that if the man should be 
killed in the fall nothing need be paid to his heirs. 

—The clergy, who have been in the past some- 
what chary of their visits to the O. C., now come to 
see our new form of society with apparently as 
little holy horror and pious ostentation as do the 
good farmers and shop-keepers of Oneida and Che- 
nango valleys, who have scarcely known any other 
watering-place or summer resort for their wives 
and daughters. Yes, it is very rarely that we are 
called to wait upon a minister whose stiffness, 
and hauteur, and cold reserve of admiration sug- 
gest the old, Pharisaical implication of, / am detter 
than thou. On the contrary, the ministry, as a gen- 
eral thing, are genial and talkative, ready to be 
pleased and to express their pleasure at the advan- 
tages of Communism; and they eat our dinners 
with a gusto, that shows they fear no contamina- 
tion, spiritual or physical. “But oh! this social 
theory !” says one clergyman stopping suddenly in 
his pleased examination. “ My dear sir,” we answer, 
“ our complex marriage is as faithful and sacred as 
marriage can be, identified as it is, with our re- 
ligion, and you must be content to abide by a Chris- 
tian maxim and judge us by our fruits ; ‘Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?’” 


This change of bearing and demeanor on the 
part of the ministers is gratifying to us, for it is 
pleasant to meet and exchange courtesies with so 
intelligent a class. 

One of our late calls was a pleasant one from 
Rev. Dr. William Webster Belden, formerly of 
Cohoes, N. Y., but lately settled at Morrisville, N. Y. 
This gentleman is first cousin to Noah Webster of 
dictionary fame, and made his home with him while 
studying at Yale College. Mr. Belden’s father, in 
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conjunction with Noah Webster, established The 
Spectator, in New York city in the year 1810. This 
was one of the first papers published in New York. 

We also had last week a friendly call from Rev. 
Geo. G. Hepburn of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York. Mr. Hepburn said that the object of his 
visit was to write an article about the O. C. for the 
Church Fournal for which we gave him every 
facility. 

—The haying season is nearly over, say the 
farmers, though the weather has been somewhat 
unpropitious. Farming is a business in which, at 
this season of the year especially, the advantages of 
Communism are appreciated and made the most of. 
For if, as often happens in haying-time, an ominous 
cloud arises warning the farmer of the coming 
shower, he must have extra help at once to safely 
get in the many acres of grass cut and ready to be 
garnered. While thisis difficult, or even impossible 
ordinarily, our farmer has but to send word to the 
horticulturist, the gardener, or even to the trap- 
shop, of his need, and soon men and teams are on 
hand to accomplish the work in time. The farm 
too, when occasion offers, cheerfully gives a helping 
hand to the other departments, thus making the 
benefit reciprocal and leaving no interest to suffer. 


—The Community has lately undertaken a new 
industry—the manufacture of Swartwout’s Patent 
Metallic Paper-Fasteners and Binder. These fast- 
eners and hinders are most useful little contrivances 
made of narrow strips of tin with points punched 
out for perforating the sheets of paper to be bound. 
The fasteners are used when only a few sheets, as 
a quire or two of paper, are to be bound together ; 
while a volume of magazines like Harper's Month- 
4, may be bound very quickly, strongly, and at a 
cost of only a few cents by using the binder. Dif- 
ferent sizes are made for different classes of work. 
They are both so very cheap and simple that they 
will enable every one to preserve many publications 
which would not warrant the ordinary charges of 
book-binder’s work. Files of newspapers, all sorts 
of magazines and pamphlets, besides letters. busi- 
ness correspondence, and other manuscripts may 
be thus neatly bound. The fasteners and binders 
are put up in boxes of one gross, and may be or- 
dered by any one through their stationers. De- 
scriptive circulars, instructions for use, and price- 
lists will be sent on application. 

—For several years past that 

** gay and joyous thing of life’’ 
the Sconondoa creek has occasionally failed to 
give us, during the dry season, the requisite 
amount of water called for by our water-wheel, and 
we have had to resort to some hastily-arranged 
steam-fixture to supply the needed power. A boiler 
with an engine on its back set up in about two days’ 
time, under a shed, answered for one year. An- 
other time we placed a boiler in the forge-shop 
with an engine in the corner of the Machine-shop 
and got along for a year or two, patiently waiting 
for the first-class boiler and engine to match, that 
we knew we should have when the right time 
came. This year the right time seems to have 
We have already set up a fifty horse-power 
Eclipse boiler, in the large lower room of the factory, 
originally part of the room occupied by the trunk 
which supplied water to the great breast-wheel ; 
and near it Mr. Kinsley has just completed a stone 
foundation for a new thirty-five horse-power engine, 
coming from Buffalo. Mr. K. says the job is as 
thorough as he knows how to make it, and that 
means a good deal for him. When both are in 
running order, we will have a full report from them. 


come. 


—We find the following in a sister’s private jour- 
nal-under the date 1855. That was a time when the 
O. C. women were very short of “pin-money” and the 
loss of a sidecomb was a calamity. The phrase, 


“T turned into my tent,” pleasantly freshens our 
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memory of those days of comparative poverty. 
How the great, motherly tent-room, with the ten 
beds inclosed by curtains, rises again before our 
eyes! What did nervous’ people do then, we 
wonder? Here by the south-east window was the 
retreat of H. H. S. and Aunt Susan; near by was 
Lady Hamilton and opposite were Aunt Sally and 
Mother Burnham-—three good old women who are 
now behind that invisible curtain which no man 
may draw aside. Here at the center was the hot- 
air register, around which we gathered in happy 
groups on many a winter evening. But to our ex- 
tract: 

“There is one little item of the feminine toilet, 
which is not a matter of necessity, but of convenience 
or fancy, that for some years I have felt a certain 
conscientious delicacy about helping myself to ; it 
is a sidecomb. 1 can hardly tell how it came to be 
such a point of honor with me not to buyasidecomb, 
but there has been a kind of agreement in my 
heart to let the Lord make a present to me of any 
sidecomb I might have, and cheerfully go without 
when none came to me in that way. Perhaps this 
agreement grew out ‘of my being careless, and 
losing and breaking sidecombs at a fast rate for- 
merly ‘when I used to have them freely. Since 
falling into this way of not helping myself I have 
received two or three presents of combs which I 
regarded as from -the Lord; but lately for some 
months .I have been without any, not without 
occasionally thinking, however, that I should like 
one. One day last week Mrs D. was going to 
Oneida, and it came into my mind to tell her to get 
me a sidecomh, a little simple India-rubber one, 
such as are common among the women. I 
thought perhaps I was straining at a gnat to be so 
delicate about this matter. Short hair dishevels in 
the wind and ruffles under a sun-bonnet ; besides 
little fingers like to play with it; altogether it is 
handy to have something to smooth it with many 
times a day. Whether I should have sent I 
can not certainly tell (I secretly think I should 
not), but while the idea was in my head I 
turned into my tent, on some careless errand, and 
saw lying on my stand a little packet adressed to 
me. I opened it, and behold! a shell sidecomb 
presented from the most unexpected quarter ! 
(Truly, 1 had been too honest with myself to give 
any one else an inkling of my want, or the secret 
agreement I have spoken of.) As I looked at the 
gift I felt almost as if the Lord was laughing 
over my shoulder and saying, ‘See’ J have 
got ahead of you; never get tired of waiting 
for me.’ A friend to whom I related this incident 
observed, ‘The hairs of our head are all numbered,’ 
which was a thought very apropos, seeing that it 
was in care of my hair that this little providence was 
manifested. However I believe it was more in 
care of my faith—to teach me by a trifling incident, 
the great lesson of not being weary in waiting for 
the Lord.” 

—The evening meetings have treated so exclusive- 
ly of home politics lately as to be somewhat unre- 
portable. The agents who come and go tell their 
stories as usual; some one who scans the papers gives 
us the latest about the Beecher-Tilton affair, or what- 
ever else of interest that is going ; criticism is ac- 
tive and testimony strong. Having our attention 
called to the idiosyncrasies of an egotist, we were 
entertained by the re-reading of the articles on 
Diotrephiasis, published in the CrRCULAR of 1867. 
We had quite a lively time the other evening, when 
the kitchen department was up for discussion. It 
is a delicate matter to cook for two hundred and 
suit each palate. Our tastes probably vary as 
much in regard to our food as they do among peo- 
ple the world over. Some have a sweet tooth ; 
others a sour one; some a decidedly briny pro: 
clivity ; others prefer their food with no salt at all; 
a large number are fond of Graham preparations ; 





as many more adhere to the XXX Superfine. 
“Do we live well enough?” asks the kitchen 
superintendent. The general testimony was that 
the table has been bountifully supplied with good 
things; then there was a round of good-natured 
fault-finding, Jar example : 


R. (A Aygienist)—“1 thought when we had 
those chicken-pies the other day it would be better 
not to put so strong temptation in the way of some 
of us. One had either to delve through a thick 
section of rich crust to reach a modicum of fowl 
or else excavate beneath the covering, which 
seemed hardly the polite thing to do. Why not 
have some of the chicken separate from the pastry 
on such occasions ?” 

V.—* Are cherry puddings just the thing ? ” 

S. (deprecatingly)—“ J think cherry puddings are 
excellent.” 

B. (a la “ American Socialisms ’”’)}—“ And those 
onions yesterday, how nice they were!” 

H.—“I1 notice that cold mush has lately dis- 
appeared from the bill of fare. I patronize mush 
when it is cold; but I don’t like it hot.” 

D.—“ Just my case.” And so on. 

The talk ended in expressions of thankfulness 
for the blessings we enjoy and for the spirit of har- 
mony and willing service which exists among those 
who furnish us our daily supplies. 


—Peculiar weather we have this summer ; rather 
chilly for fever-and-ague patients. There are some 
days however, when a shawl is not indispensable, 
even while sitting outdoors on a rustic seat watch- 
ing the cat-birds, or while the cat-birds are watch- 
ing you. A favorable position for such employ- 
ment (if one has n’t any better) is among the ever- 
greens which occupy the terrace skirting the west 
side of the lawn. Here you can, if you like, peer 
through the openings among the foliage and see 
the broad meadow below, where the bobolinks have 
so long held their revels. But we can hardly hear 
them now; they sing only in early summer, and 
then shy away out of sight to change their gay 
coats for those more somber ; after which, poor 
things, they have little heart for singing. But not 
so with cat-birds ; they are not very particular 


|, when they sing or what they sing. And as to lo- 


cality for singing, I think a raspberry-field will do, 
especially if the fruit is of a superior quality, and 
very desirable for table use. After all, the cat-bird 
isa fine lawn bird. He is noisy enough to com- 
pensate for his want of gay plumage, and the young 
birds don’t usually exhibit themselves in ‘public ; 
showing a modesty not too often seen among the 
unfledged these days. But here are two sleek fel- 
lows who evidently don’t consider me the public» 
in my shady retreat, for they frequently emerge 
from their hiding-place among the dark firs and hop 
all about on the smooth brown floor of pine leaves 
close by me; and yet their tails are not more than 
half grown. One made bold to sit on the seat be- 
side me awhile, but he undoubtedly saw something 
that he did not like, for he opened his eyes very 
wide and went away. But one need not to confine 
himself to watching cat-birds. There is even now 
a little gold-finch building her nest in a clump of 
maple leaves about fifteen feet from me. She has 
just begun, and I shall watch her operations with 
interest, but I notice already that the male bird 
is not helping her. j. 2 & 


—The other evening between the hours of nine 
and ten, when our population of two hundred had 
left the meeting-room and were scattered at pleasure 
about the premises, some reading in the library, 
some “to see the comet,” and some to bed, a terri- 
ble outcry—a sound of mingled fear and distress— 
sent the cold chills through many a timid one, 
caused the stout of heart to look pallid, and brought 
the sleepers out of bed in no time. Such a sound 
at such a time carried terror to all who heard it. 





The shriek repeated and dying away into a moan, 
sent a band of affrighted individuals in search of 
its source. Our Docter was seen to move down 
the iron steps at the end of the west wing with 
unusual celerity, and rush to the cellar of the Ton- 
tine, the conviction having seized him that some 
unfortunate had got caught in the machinery. 
Nothing rewarded his haste, and he returned to 
join with others in searching the lawn. Conjecture 
was busy. Had some of our enthusiastic star-gaz- 
ers met with a direful calamity at the foot of the 
hill where the evergreens are thickest? Some 
one out alone? Cautious searchers with lanterns 
upraised, start for the spot. Anxious mothers re- 
member the high windows of the mansard, where 
many a darling has his little bed, but soon ascer- 
taining that all are safe, breathe a sigh of relief. 
What mystery is this? Our young folks are all at 
home. Nothing seemsamiss. Just here some one 
comes laughing into the crowd of anxious faces, to 
report that Harry K., a lad of ten years, has just 
been awakened from the nightmare! The com- 
pany disperse, some looking a little chagrined that 
they should have betrayed any nervousness at 
“only a nightmare.” Still this little incident, tri- 
fling as it may appear, shows how quickly an alarm 
could summon men and aid in case of real need. 


—The Comet is not only the sensation of the 
month, but during the late very changeable weath- 
er has been very “handy to have” round, for the 
weather-mongers. It is astonishing how many 
meteorological phenomena are due to its pres- 
ence. If the clouds spread themselves like a wet 
blanket over us, making every thing moist with in- 
termittent drip, it is all due to the comet. If the 
next day the sun blazes out and the mercury mounts 
up among the nineties, ’tis the influence of the 
comet. If we have a spell of intermediate, inde- 
scribable weather, again the comet is to blame. 
The ancients used to attribute all sorts of direful 
things to the comets, and ’twas said these erratic 


visitors 
**From their horrid hair 
Shake pestilence and war.” 


Modern observers are disposed to doubt the as- 
sumption that comets are ministers of evil, and 
look upon them with the same calm eye of science 
with which they survey the phases of Jupiter’s 
moons. It is curious to note however that these 
strange bodies are quite apt to stretch their vast 
trains athwart the sky in connection with some 
great public event among mankind which is des- 


tined to 
‘*'Thrill the world forever.” 


In the year “great Czsar died,” we are told, an 
enormous comet flamed forth in portentous pres- 
ence. When Napoleon had risen to the height of 
power and was preparing to grasp the control of 
the whole of Europe and perhaps the world, in 1811, 
a great comet swept in awful majesty across the 
sky, like the flaming sword of an archangel. Ina 
few months after the star of Bonaparte set in the 
gloom and carnage of the Russian campaign. Then 
every one remembers that just before the battle of 
Bull Run a comet flashed forth in the north, send- 
ing a brilliant train nearly half across the firma- 
ment. There may be no other connection between 
these celestial phenomena and earthly events than 
that they synchronize. But this occurs, and the 
wonder-faculty of the human mind makes note 
of it. What great event is now impending ? 
While we are speculating, however, our present 
visitor every day sweeps its mighty tail over our 
heads, and every evening hangs it perpendicularly 
in the north-western sky, just below and at the 
right hand of the Great Bear. When there are 
no clouds the display at night is magnificent. As- 
tronomers tell us that before it departs the tail will 
stretch across the path of the earth in its orbit, and 
that the earth will probably pass through it. 


—There is a mysterious charm in wandering 
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about alone at night, with noiseless, slippered feet, 
when all our great house is hushed in slumber, 
when halls and sitting-rooms are deserted; and 
when the few lamps left to bura through the night, 
cast a softened light down the long halls, seeming 
tous like watchful sentinels. Tossing nervously to- 
night, wooing sleep in vain, we rise, and putting on 
dressing-gown and slippers determine to go through 
the quiet house and feel if its pulse beat peacefully, 
and maybe catch its thought while all unconscious 
of our presence. Down the long, matted corridor 
of the mansard we go. There is no light here 
save that which comes from the hanging-lamp 
at the foot of the stairs. Most of the doors are 
shut, but through this open one we hear the strong 
breathiag of a man. It is so regular, deep and 
calm that, as we pass by, we fancy his dreams are 
those of peace and inward strength. Through this 
open door we hear a child toss restlessly on its 
little bed, and by his occasional murmurings we are 
sure that his dreams are of his play and playfellows. 
We pass on through the gallery, the corridor, with 
its many doors just ajar, and down the tower stairs. 
But here we glide more softly, for in this room is 
an invalid ; and breathing a prayer for her rest and 
peace we go on through the great sitting-room 
surrounded on three sides by bedrooms, and light- 
ed now but by the moon which shines on us through 
the high windows, reaching almost from floor to 
ceiling. 

Next we come into the great, shadowy Hall—the 
room where but a few short hours ago all the two 
hundred sleepers were gathered, and heart touched 
heart in the rising hymn and the earnest prayer. 
We walk carefully, lest in the dim light we stumble 
en chair or table and awake some light sleeper 
near. Now we pass into another matted corridor, 
and here outside this open door stands a lamp 
berning with a subdued light. A little babe sleeps 
within with its mother. We whisper a blessing on 
babe and mother and pass on down the long flight 
of stairs before us. At their foot this great room, 
now so hushed and orderly, rings through all the 
day with the merry voices of children at their play. 
But here on the other side of the hall is another 
room that we may enter, for in these four low beds 
are children sleeping. 
white limbs which refuse in sleep a covering, and 


gently kiss the soft, flushed cheeks of the pretty ” 


sleepers. How fair and sturdy they look! Dream 
on, little ones! Hope, trust ever for a fair to- 
morrow ! 


Now in the lighted nursery we draw up the 
great rocking-chair before the steve and rest 
ourselves a moment. So far we have heard no 
waking sound, but now from the adjoining room we 
hear a mother’s soft lullaby. Rising, on through 
the hall we go into a square, enclosed court. 
Around the sides are exotics in pots, and here 
before us is a fountain of iced water to quench 
our thirst. From the court we reach the main 
entrance-hall of the house, brightly lighted through 
the night. At our left this door opens to the 
library where, lighting one of the great lamps, we 
seat ourselves for alittle while. On desk and table 
lie, in piled confusion, papers, books and magazines. 
On this-table is a sheet of paper on which some one 
has begun a letter to a friend. He had written 
but two lines when he stopped, called away per- 
haps for a moment, and left it forgotten. But 
lying here as it does we hesitate not to read it, 
and fancy that in those brief lines we detect the 
author. 

How hushed is the great house! How calm 
and still with its many sleepers! Our wanderings 
are done. With clearer vision we see the angels 
of Peace and Trust brooding tenderly, speaking 
in dreams to happy hearts of joys brighter and 
purer that are in the years before them; and with 
a quiet, restful heart we whisper to all a soft 


We aote the round, 





‘good night” and turn again to our room, sure of 
peaceful slumbers. 


IN THE WOODS. 


I. 





WHY I WENT. 


S the spring of 1874 opened, I began to feel 
the need of a brief respite from the carking 
cares of business. Several years of pretty close ap- 
plication, together with a touch of fever and ague 
made me yearn for a brief sojourn in some vast 
wilderness where silk-factories are unknown. Not 
that I am much of a sporting man ; indeed, I could 
count on my fingers all the trout I ever caught ; 
and such a thing as shooting partridges on the 
wing is a feat undreamed of. I longed only to throw 
off utterly the innumerable little cares, responsibili- 
ties and vexations that inevitably accompany “ run- 
ning a factory.” As the desire grew I laid my case 
before our Canadian Trapper. He scented game at 
once. “If the family sympathised, he could take 
me, guided by a friend of his, beyond the bounds 
of civilization in a single day—to a favored spot 
where huge trout fill the brooks and antlered-deer 
the woods, with a flavor of black bears and pan- 
thers thrown in.” The family sympathized, and 
after consulting Mr. W. the friend who was to lead 
the way, we decided to start on the eighth of June. 
Mr. W. gave us the first intimation of the “black 
fly.” ‘The snow will be gone by that time,” he 
said “and the black flies will be on hand.” 


Our programme was as follows : Monday, go to 
Utica and get what stores we needed. Tuesday, 
take the cars on the U. & B. R. R. R. to Prospect, 
thence by wagon to “ Wilkinson’s,” where we were 
to stop over night. Wednesday, five miles by wag- 
on to ‘“ Watkin’s,” thence on foot to Joc’s Lake, 
sending our luggage in on horseback, thence with our 
packs on our backs any-where into the great forest. 
On Monday afternoon I bought, after much con- 
sultation, a basket nicely fitted to my back for two 
dollars and a-half, and paid one dollar and a-quar- 
ter more for straps to hold iton. This, with a 
heavy woolen shirt and an old hat with a strip of 
canvas sewed on the brim, completed my purchases- 
In the evening we were joined by Hon. Mr. S.,a 
fellow sportsman of Mr. W.’s. 


The morning following, when we started, we no- 
ticed four or five other parties of hunters on the 
train bound for the woods. The baggage-car had 
little else but guns, fish-poles, pack-baskets, knap- 
sacks and various awkwardly-shaped bundles be- 
longing to a party of young fellows who had every 
thing but experience. Arriving at Prospect after 
an hour’s ride we found Mr. Wilkinson familiarly 
known as “ Ed.,” waiting for us with a double team 
and neat wagon. 

At Prospect we first see West Canada Creek 
near the head-waters of which we intended to camp. 
I don’t know why we call it a creek, I am sure; it 
is a fine large stream, a good deal more like a 
river than many streams that are dignified with that 
title. The difference of level between the source 
and the mouth must be something immense. The 
rare places in its course where it runs smooth- 
ly, are called “still waters,” and are known and 
resorted to for trout at certain times of the year. 
Hinckleyville, a few miles above Prospect, has a 
saw-mill worthy of a visit by any one who thinks 
of starting a Community. Huge windrows of 
boards neatly piled below the mill; a quarter of a 
mile of river almost solid with logs, above ; ma- 
chinery so perfect and complete that four logs are 
sliced up at one cut; yet nothing that is big enough 
for a broom-handle or a lath is thrown away; a 
splendid water-privilege ; fine buildings, fine horses, 
and every thing fine for a Community except the 
right folks, I am afraid. Hinckley himself must 





have some of the necessary qualifications for a 
president. Until we were far up into the woods we 
were continually coming upon Hinckley’s boarding 
houses for his men in the winter, Hinckley’s po- 
tato-fields, or Hinckley’s barns for winter’s logging. 
Hinckley is. the presiding genius of the whole 
region ; yet, from what I heard, I fear he has as 
much envy and hatred for himself, as love ; and still 
I had an odd feeling of sadness and pity for him 
when they told me that he lay smitten with an in- 
curable disease. 

Not far from 3 P. M. we arrived at Wilkinson’s, 
and after a hearty dinner we devoted ourselves to 
business—digging fishworms. To dig fishworms 
scientifically, so that they may be kept alive and 
hearty for several weeks, is really quite an art. A 
fork should be used instead of a shovel, so as not 
to cut them, and the lumps of earth thrown up 
should be carefully broken with the fingers. Broken, 
bruised or sickly worms must be thrown aside. 
All this, and much more, 1 learned as our party 
delved about the barn-yard and hog-pen. Mr. W., 
a justice, whose physique agreed with Sheakspeare’s 
description, handled the fork, while the legislator 
and the superintendents of the trap, and silk- 
factories squatting beside him, eagerly hunted over 
the broken clods. About four quarts of clean 
worms rewarded our labors, which we carefully 
sorted and packed in a pail with earth and moss. 

Toward evening the wind went down, and the 
black flies sought our acquaintance. A small, 
quiet insect closely resembling the common house- 
fly in appearance, except that it is hardly half so 
large ; but when once he scents blood he is as re- 
morseless as a blood-hound. Let him once alight 
upon your person, he can not be scared off. What- 
ever you may be doing, disengage one hand 
and crush him, and that too speedily, or 
blood will ooze from the puncture. He retires at 
night-fall and his place is filled by gnats, a/éas midges, 
akhas punkies. 

W. H. H. Murray in his entertaining stories of 
the Adirondack region, declares the black fly to be 
amyth. It is peculiar in that it inhabits only cer- 
tain sections of the forest, but in any of these local- 
ities one hour would be ample time for these little 
creatures to convince Mr. Murray a hundred times 
over thate he was quite too hasty in his assertion. 


The next morning, after hiring a man to assist 
us in carrying our stuff, we rode in a lumber wag- 
on up to Watkin’s on the verge of the forest. Here 
we changed our clothing, and packed into our 
baskets all the provisions and needful articles. 
These we stowed into the wagon which was going 
to Joc’s Lake, and started forward on foot into the 
Northern Wilderness. K. 





MORE ABOUT EEL-FLIES. 





Reaumur, a French naturalist, gives a very en- 
tertaining account of the infinite hosts of ephem- 
ere that by myriads of millions emerge at a cer- 
tain season of the year from some of the rivers of 
France. These insects, in their first and inter- 
mediate state, are aquatic: they either live in holes 
in the banks of rivers or brooks below the water, 
so that it.enters into their habitations which they 
seldom quit; or they swim about and walk upon the 
bed of the stream, or conceal themselves under 
stones or upon pieces of sticks. Though their 
life when they assume the perfect state is usually 
extremely short, some being disclosed after sunset, 
laying their eggs and dying before sunrise ; and 
many not living more than three hours, yet in 
their preparatory state their existence is much long- 
er—in some one, in others two, in others even 
three years. Reaumur first observed these insects 
in the year 1738, when they did not begin to show 
themselves in numbers till the 18th of August. 
On the 19th having received notice from his fisher- 
man that the flies had appeared, he got into his 
boat about three hours before sunset, and detached 
from the banks of the river several masses of earth 
filled with pupz, which he put into a large tub 
filled with water. After leaving this tub in the 
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boat till about eight o’clock,’ without seeing any 
remarkable number of flies, and being threatened 
with a storm, he caused it to be landed and placed in 
his garden at the foot of which ran the Marne. 
Before the people had landed it, an astonishing 
number of ephemere emerged from it. Every 
piece of earth that was above the surface of the 
water was covered by them, some beginning to quit 
their slough, others prepared to fly, ,and others 
already on the wing ; and every-where under water, 
they were to be seen in a greater or less degree of 
forwardness. The storm coming on he was obliged 
to quit the amusing scene; but when the rain had 
ceased to fall he returned to it. As soon as the 
cloth with which he had ordered the tub to be cov- 
ered was removed, the number of flies appeared to 
be greatly augmented, and kept continually increas- 
ing; many flew away but more were drowned. 
Those already transformed, and _ transforming, 
would have been sufficient of themselves to have 
made the tub seem full; but their number was soon 
very much increased. The light which attracted 
them was soon concealed by a layer of these flies, 
that might have been taken by handfuls from the 
candle-stick. But the scene around the tub was 
nothing to be compared with the wonderful specta- 
cle exhibited on the banks of the river. The excla- 
mations of his gardener drew the illustrous natural- 
ist thither; and here was such a sight as he had 
never witnessed, and could scarcely find words to 
describe. ‘The myriads of ephemere” says he 
“which filled the air over the current of the river 
and over the bank on which I stood, are neither to 
be expressed nor conceived. When the snow falls 
with the largest flakes, and with the least interval 
between them, the air is not so full of them as that 
which surrounded us, was of ephemerz. Scarce- 
ly had I remained in one place a few minutes, when 
the steps on which I stood were quite concealed 
with a layer of them from two to four inches in 
depth. Near the lowest steps a surface of water 
of tive or six feet dimensions every way were en- 
tirely covered by them; and what the current car- 
ried off was continually replaced. Many times I 
was obliged to abandon my station, not being able 
to bear the shower of ephemera, which, falling 
with an obliquity less constant than that of an or- 
dinary shower, struck continually and in a manner 
extremely uncomiortable, every part of my face— 
eyes, mouth and nostrils were filled with them. 
‘Yo hold the flambeau on this occasion was no 
pleasant office. The person who filled it, had his 
person covered in a few minutes with these flies, 
which came trom all parts to overwhelm him. Be- 
fore ten o’clock this interesting spectacle had van- 
ished. It was renewed for some nights afterward, 
but the flies were never in such prodigious numbers.” 
The fisherman allows only three successive days 
for the fall of the manna; but a few flies appear 
both before and after, their number increasing in 
one case and in the other diminishing. Whatever 
be the temperature of the atmosphere, whether it 
be cold or hot, these flies invariably appear in the 
same hour in the evening, that is, between a quar- 
ter and a half-past eight; toward nine they begin 
to fill the air; in the tollowing half hour they are 
seen in the greatest numbers; and at ten there are 
scarcely any to be seen. So that in less than 
two hours this infinite host of flies emerge from 
their parent stream, fill the air, perform their ap- 
pointed work, and vanish. A very large propor- 
tion of them fall into the river, when the fish have 
their grand festival, and the fishermen a good har- 
vest.” 


THE NEWS. 

The Orange celebrations July 12th passed off without 
any serious collisions except at Lurgan, Ireland, where a 
small riot resulted in some broken heads. 


The recent rainfall in the Purneah district, India, has 
been excessive. Much of the country is under water, 
the river Ganges unusually high, etc. In the Bombay 
presidency however the condition of things is much more 
cheerful, and there is a promise of an abundant crop of 
the long-needed food: 

Henry Ward Beeeher has called for a committee of 
investigation on the charges made by Theodore Tilton. 
The committee was selected from the Plymouth Church 
Society and is now in session. Tilton has notified the 
committee that he is prepared to substantiate his char- 
ges in detail, and will soon present them at any appoint- 
ed time which the committee may select as soon as he 
can so carefully write out and arrange his facts as to be 
able to make oath to them, if necessary. 


Tuesday, July 14th, opened a new chapter for the 





much-abused Erie railway by the election of a new 
president and Board of Directors who talk and act as if 
they meant business. In place of Mr. Watson who re- 
tires from the presidency of the road, the Board elected 
Hugh J. Jewett of the Pan-Handle road as President of 
the Erie railway. Col. Thomas A Scott of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is also elected a member of 
the Board of Directors, a fact which speaks well for the 
future good management of this most outrageously 
abused property of long-suffering stockholders. 

On Monday July 13 while Prince Bismarck was driving 
towards the Springs at Kissengen he was fired at by a 
young man named Edward Kullmann of Magdeburg. 
The bullet wounded him in the hand at the moment he 
was touching his hat. The assassin was at once arrested. 
Bismarck drove through the town amid acclamations of 
the people and then had an interview with the assassin 
in jail. It is reported that Kullmann confessed that he 
intended to assassinate the Prince, and he indirectly 
implicated others in the scheme. A Catholic priest who 
was seen in the company of Kullmann has been arrested. 


The American, Dockray, who was arrested in Cuba 
for entering the insurgent’s lines, has been tried by a 
Court-martial and sentenced to death. But the sen- 
tence of the court must be approved by the governor- 
general before it is carried out, and there are strong 
hopes that he will not confirm the sentence but will com- 
mute it to a lower grade of punishment. The U. S. 
Government has given this case great attention, and 
made it the subject of extended diplomatic correspond- 
ence, ana even went so far as tosend Government coun- 
sel to defend Dockray and compel fair play on the part 
of the Spanish authorities. 


Again we hear of the bursting of a reservoir in Hamp- 
shire county, Mass. But not with the same appalling 
loss of life and property. On Sunday afternoon a res- 
ervoir on the Middlefield brook, a branch of Westfield 
river suddenly burst its dam and poured down the nar- 
row valley destroying bridges, factories and dwelling 
houses in its furious career, but owing to a timely warn- 
ing causing no loss of life. The loss of property is 
estimated at about $350,000. Among other sufferers is 
the Boston and Albany Railroad Company, whose road 
is very badly damaged for nearly twenty miles. Every 
bridge between Middlefield and Huntington is swept 
away, and in many places the road-bed is washed out. 


Chicago has again been visited by a whirlwind of fire 
which for a time threatened to be as destructive as the 
great conflagration in 1871. At about 5 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon the fire broke out in a smal] shanty 
near Fourth-avenue and Polk-street. The flames 
spread rapidly to an oil-factory that adjoined the shan- 
ty which gave the fire such a fierce impetus that it 
burst away over the blocks of small wooden buildings 
which abound in this quarter, with frightful rapidity. A 
strong gale blowing at the time carried the burning 
fragments far and wide, in many instances surrounding 
the firemen with burning blocks of buildings. giving 
them barely time to escape by abandoning their engines 
to the flames. The fire-department fought the enemy 
with superhuman energy and heroism, and succeeded at 
last in stopping the furious flood of flame before it 
reached the more wealthy parts of the city. By 11 
P. M. the fire was under control and the splendid blocks 
of new buildings just completed were saved. The main 
part of the burnt district, some fifteen squares in all, was 
in the worst part of the city, and though the loss is 
very heavy on many thousands of poor people, the city is 
more effectually purified of its slums than could have 
been done by any other means. The loss is variously 
estimated at from four to six m llions of dollars. Among 
the buildings destroyed were the Post-office, a tempo- 
rary building, Wood’s hotel, the Continental hotel, 
Aiken’s theater, the First Baptist church, First Metho- 
dist church, two Jewish Synagogues, St. Mary’s Catho- 
lic church, Davis’ Sewing-machine building, and the 
St. James hotel a large structure on State-St., and num- 
erous stores and residences ou Wabash-avenue. 








4X. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘‘ Anncuncements,” are hereby informed 





that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook-Book. 
CONTENTS. NO. 26. 

Let us try to be Happy 233 Muscular Students 236 
The True Way to Die 233 A Difference 236 
Work and Play 233 Community Journal 237 
The Second Advent 234 In the Woods 239 
Medical Notes 235 More about the Eel-Flies 239 
The Press and Politicians 236 The News 240 
Science and Religion 236 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. , 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongrpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promp and Ye 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Ffohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey -Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, - 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No, 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





